ing a Christian, especially within the 
structure, looks to Cuernavaca and Don 
Sergio. They are living the Gospel as 
it should be lived.” German Catholic 
Theologian Johannes Metz agrees. Don 
Sergio’s benign but active leadership, 
says Metz — who is dedicating a new 
book on church reform to the bishop 
— provides a model of diocesan gov- 
ernment that could profitably be em- 
ulated throughout the Catholic Church. 

FAITH AND POLITICS 

The New Crusader 

“Praise Jesus!” cried the young sou- 
venir sellers around Jerusalem’s holy 
places. “Hallelujah!” The boy vendors 
had recognized a familiar figure — ^port- 
ly Evangelist Billy James Hargis, 44, 
who this month led his 31st pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. With him 
were 23 members of his anti- 
communist Christian Cru- 
sade, seeking, said Hargis, 

“a spiritual blessing and 
reaffirmation of faith.” But 
there was a bonus. “Our trips 
to Israel are not only re- • 
ligious,” Hargis reminded 
his faithful entourage. “I 
want you anti-Communists 
to meet anti-Communists in 
other parts of the world. Is- 
rael is a bastion against 
Communism.” 

The ideological message 
was as familiar as the pil- 
grim leader himself. Billy 
James Hargis has been 
stumping for the anti-Com- 
munist cause ever since 
1948, when, as a 23-year- 
old independent Christian 
Church pastor, he discov- 
ered its vast potential. He 
has been finding auxiliary 
causes ever since: the god- 
lessness of the United Na- 
tions, the injustice of forced 
desegregation and, most re- 
cently, the immorality of public-school 
sex education (Time, July 25) — an is- 
sue that may well be responsible for 
most of the 25,000 new contributors 
who have joined the crusade in the 
past three months. All told, Billy James 
commands 200,000 contributing follow- 
ers. He spends an annual budget of 
$2,000,000 and broadcasts his theolog- 
ically fundamentalist, politically conser- 
vative message over some 100 radio 
stations. Ever expanding his horizons, 
he has just broken ground for his own 
new American College in Tulsa, Okla., 
to teach “God, government and Chris- 
tian action.” 

There are those who question the re- 
ligious character of Hargis’ endeavors. 
In 1966, the Internal Revenue Service 
decided that his Christian Echoes Min- 
istry Inc. (the legal name of the Chris- 
tian Crusade) did too much lobbying 
to deserve its tax-exempt status as a “re- 
ligious and educational” organization. 
Hargis is appealing the ruling, but mean- 
while has given his benefactors an al- 


ternative avenue of giving by separately 
incorporating the Church of the Chris- 
tian Crusade, which has several thou- 
sand members and is headquartered in 
the Crusade’s modern, flat-topped “ca- 
thedral” in Tulsa. So that no one will 
mistake his intent, he repeatedly tells 
his followers that “we are a church. 
We are a religious organization.” 
Striped-Pants Pansies. Hargis con- 
tinued to stress the religious theme 
throughout the Eleventh Annual Na- 
tional Convention of the Christian Cru- 
sade in Tulsa earlier this month. He 
told the delegates that “conservative pol- 
itics without a real alliance in Christ is 
in vain,” and preached that “the hope 
of the Christian is in the Second Com- 
ing of Christ and nothing else, not a po- 
litical victory, not even a military vic- 
tory.” But the choice of convention 


speakers left some doubt about the sin- 
cerity of such protestations. 

For starters, the keynoter was Ala- 
bama’s George C. Wallace, who en- 
thusiastically endorsed “the work of 
the Christian Crusade against subversive 
elements.” Retired Major General Ed- 
win A. Walker, a Crusader since 1963, 
took the rostrum to assert that Pres- 
ident Nixon had “appointed revolu- 
tionists to Cabinet posts,” and was 
“soft-soaping and even financing rev- 
olution” at home while he went “trip- 
ping around like a fairy in Asia.” 
Another nontheological speaker, retired 
Army Brigadier General Clyde Watts, 
charged that “more than 100 professors 
in Cal Berkeley [the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley] are hard-core work- 
ing members of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A.” Peace in Viet Nam, Watts in- 
formed the assembly, was “too precious 
to entrust to those striped-pants pan- 
sies in the State Department.” 

So whom could the crusaders trust? 
Hargis turned once again to the Holy 


Land to pick a surprising hero — one of 
the leaders of Israel’s socialist Labor 
Party. “1 wish we had Moshe Dayan 
leading us in Viet Nam,” he said. “We 
could finish the war in a few days.” 

CHURCHES 

Catalyst of Conscience 

Black Militant James Forman has 
been spectacularly unsuccessful in at- 
taining his goal of $3 billion in repa- 
rations to be paid to U.S. Negroes by 
American churches and synagogues. 
Since Forman first issued his arrogantly 
worded “Black Manifesto” in Detroit 
last April, only an estimated $22,000 
has trickled into the coffers of his Na- 
tional Black Economic Development 
Conference. Forman’s demands have 
been successful, however, as a catalyst 
in moving churches to examine their 
consciences. Last week another church 
group demonstrated that the manifesto 
has not fallen on entirely deaf ears. 
Meeting in Canterbury, England, the 
Central Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches rejected the concept of 
reparations, but voted to distribute 
$500,000 — not to Forman but to or- 
ganizations of oppressed racial groups 
whose purpo.ses are “not inconsonant” 
with those of the World Council. 

The Central Committee’s action was 
a retreat from the determinedly avant- 
garde position adopted last May by the' 
council’s own international Consultation 
on Racism (Time, June 6), which fa- 
vored church support of antiracist rev- 
olutionary movements and compensa- 
tion for those “exploited” by capitalism. 
But in addition to its $500,000 allo- 
cation, the committee did call on mem- 
ber churches to give “a significant por- 
tion of their total resources to orga- 
nizations of the racially oppressed.” One 
way that churches might help was to 
make land available “free or at low 
cost” for community development. 

Generous Response. Like the World 
Council, U.S. churches and synagogues 
are tending to react to the reparations de- 
mand by reviewing and enlarging their 
social-work programs. Thus, the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee rejected the 
“Black Manifesto” but is considering a 
national ad hoc group to help the poor. 
The General Assembly of the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ), meeting 
last week in Seattle, similarly denounced 
reparations but requested that the church 
redeploy funds to make more than $30 
million available to fight poverty and ra- 
cial discrimination. Earlier, the General 
Synod of the United Church of Christ 
created a new Commission for Racial 
Justice and guaranteed it a minimum 
of $500,000 for 1970. 

After pointedly taking issue with the 
threat of violence posed in the man- 
ifesto, the United Presbyterian Church 
nonetheless invited Forman to speak be- 
fore its General Assembly last May. 
And in the most generous response yet 
to Forman’s complaint, the Presbyterians 
authorized a drive to obtain $50 mil- 
lion for general works against poverty. 



HARGIS IN JERUSALEM 
Message as familiar as the pilgrim. 
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